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ff/AS/]7 EH all of us realise that our supreme purpose is God. 
f f We have no other end; this is our natural end, our pur- 

“iN pose, why we exist—union with God. It is the only thing 
& 2. we are here for. Also we believe that the union begun 
3 oe ) bere is only finally got at across death—attained on the 
other side of death. Union with God is reached when we reach him 
in heaven—then only. We live by faith, we don’t know here, we do 
hereafter. We cannot help the thought sometimes, ‘supposing it isn’t 
true!’ Only the dead know—we live by faith. 

God is our purpose. It is our one business to get nearer to God. 
You know yourself, don’t you? Your insufficiency, temptations, sins. 
You have examined your conscience, confessed your sins of com- 
mission and perhaps greater sins still of omission, you know what 
you could and should have done, the great gulf that separates and 
shrouds God—God in his wisdom, God in his beauty, God in his love. 
And yet you have got to meet—you and God. Absolute Truth with 
your miserable untruth, Wisdom with your blindness, Strength with 
your wincing and shrinking, Generosity with your desperate selfish- 
ness. How can they meet? It is impossible to mix fire and water, and 
yet we know we are made for God, for union with him. How? We 
know how. Christ our Lord is the bridge across the gulf. ‘I am the 
Way’. He is the one Mediator, our great High Priest who stands 
midway. It is the office of a priest to give God to us and us to God, 
giving to each the other. He deals individually with us. He ransomed 
us by his blood. He is the one thing uniting us to God—‘through 
Christ our Lord’—‘He that hath the Son hath life’-—‘I and the Father 
are one’. God was enshrined in the infant who lay in the manger, in 
the Man who toiled upon the earth and died on the cross. You get at 
God through this Mediator. He justifies your every action from the 
first moment of rising in the morning, every paltry deed we do 


1 From a retreat preached in Edinburgh in July, 1930. 
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through him in union with God. hus is union between my soul and 
God made possible. The Apostle said ‘Show us the Father, only that 
and it is enough’ and our Lord answered ‘‘Lhere is no need; I and the 
Father are one’. 

God is our supreme purpose. Christ is the way along which we 
trudge, he is the link, he had our pitiful human nature and he was 
tempted as we are and sat weary by the well and thirsted on’ the 
Cross. This human body of ours so badly expresses this great wide 
soul reaching from horizon to horizon—it badly fails, doesn’t it? How 
difficult we find it even to say what we would to a friend in trouble 
or to one who has been unexpectedly generous to us; our faltering 
speech can only say ‘I am sorry’ and leave it at that, or ‘thank you’, 
and neither our eyes nor our words can show anything of the sorrow 
or gratitude within us. Our humanity couldn't express God. What we 
see in the life of Christ is his humanity, his human nature; what was 
hidden is divine. We approach and kneel and receive Bread; we only 
see his human nature, but it is God. ‘He that hath the Son hath life’. 

A retreat is to help us to get nearer to God—not bothering and 
worrying about ourselves—No, we shall never know him by that. 
He comes to us in his own strange ways; ‘whatsoever you did unto 
the least of these my brethren you did it unto me’. We shall some 
day know and see God and the retreat is to help us to know him— 
him, not myself. Examine God, not self. We are too busy seraping 
about in the dust to look at the stars, and they are more interesting. 
Look up at God. If we only knew him we should be swept off our 
feet with love; that is what Heaven is, just seeing God. Our whole 
heart cries out for God—to know him better, to love him more. 
More of God—less of self, 
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TYPES OF PRAYER IN SPIRITUAL INFANCY 
BY 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


N leaving the life of sin the ‘convert’ now enters the service of 
God. Eventually he aspires to the embrace of God through 
love, but his immediate concern is to become an obedient 
servant. He seeks to render what is due to his Lord, to recog- 
nise the worth of his Lord, to perform his religious worth-ship. 
All worship is service; it falls short of the perfect virtues, the so- 
called theological virtues, which thrust their points straight into the 
heart of the Godhead. Religious worship is the concern of a moral 
virtue; the creature as a creature in face of his Creator behaves as 
he should, as a dependent, one of God’s dependents. Prayer, adora- 
tion, sacrifice, all these activities are activities of dependents, they 
are part of their tribute, their service. Later the religious service 
begins to become absorbed by the broader virtue of love which per- 
vades every action and gradually comes to predominate. At that time 
the Lord will say, ‘I no longer call you servants but friends’, as he 
said to the apostles after the first part of their apprenticeship had 
been fulfilled. They served until they were raised by the hand of God 
to the position of familiars and friends. Then their lives became more 
passive; they were acted upon by God. At this early stage the active 
moral virtues are more in evidence, the soul once turned to God must 
begin busily to serve God until such time as God finds him worthy 
of higher states when God himself begins to purify the soul. Thus at 
~ first the soul has to be most active and it is only at the end of the 
Purgative Way that the purification takes on a more passive aspect. 

Of all these activities the primary one is that of Prayer, and the 
Ancren Riwle after its introduction begins at once on the form of 
prayer to be used by the recluse, concentrating on the active prayers 
- which have to be recited each day. Dom David Knowles has pointed 
out the absence of any positive direction for prayer in the Iiwlet, but 
this is not surprising when we consider the character of the age in 
which the Riwle wag compiled and its nature. When a fervent person 
has continued for a time along the way of perfection he may need to 
look back to make quite certain he has not missed the path and to 
study the nature of the ground he has traversed. He may even 
describe his journey up to the point he has reached, and his report 


tee ee Se id aed ee eee 
1 The English Mystics, p. 65. 
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will be of value to those who have only just begun. But on a steep 
ascent just ‘engaged’ the climber -would be foolish to keep looking 
behind him. The first thing to be done at the beginning of the spiritual 
life is not to look back, for there is only sin behind, nor yet to read 
the reports of others who lived the life more perfectly, but to dispose 
all things Godwards. In this attitude the soul is ready to learn of God; 
having cleared the first obstacles of sin there is room for God to 
approach. Thus God may come to teach the soul the interior life of 
prayer. The Riwle teaches further on how to overcome the evil that 
is in us, and how to wait upon God. But now is not the time for 
direction in, or analysis of, mental prayer. The life of the neophyte 
should be disposed first to be in a fit state to pray with the inner light 
of grace. Mental prayer must begin at first to grow naturally in the 
soul. The first disposition is that of active vocal and public prayers 
which teach a man how to approach his Master. 

The characteristic prayer? of this more active state will be vocal and 
liturgical prayer based on the sacraments, and the interior prayer 
will be discursive meditation. This is found in St Teresa’s first two 
Mansions. The whole day needs to be constantly redirected towards 
God so that what was done at Mass may be continued at every stage 
of the day’s work. Eventually this will lead to a form of ‘praying 
without ceasing’, but not at first. At first there will be gaps when the 
soul is wholly occupied with the work of the moment, or preoccupied 
with ‘castles in the air’ or ambitious thoughts. It needs the constant 
reminder which is provided by well-regulated Office. 

Naturally the anchoress’s life is constructed of vocal and liturgical 
prayers with the Mass at their centre. The first part of the Riwile, 
then, is concerned with Divine Service, describing all the vocal 
prayers to be said from the first rising in the morning until the last 
act oi retiring at night. More than at any other stage of spiritual 
growth the beginner needs the habit of vocal prayer. He is not easily 
turned consciously to divine things; his mind is carried off without 
his perceiving it to the world around him and its deceits. No one can 
then afford to despise the prayers here laid down while dressing and 
putting on one’s shoes (p. 13), nor the other devotions that follow— 
special devotion to the Holy Cross with actions, inclinations, genuflec- 
tions accompanying the words. After this begins the Lady Office, to 
continue at the different hours of the day as the scaffolding of prayer 
holding together all the moments of the waking hours. The day 


2 It should be constantly born in mind that when we speak of ‘characteristic’ 
prayer or virtue we do not mean it in an exclusive sense. The theological virtues 
are characteristic of the contemplative, but the moral virtues are all present. The 


liturgy does not cease to be an essential prayer when the soul passes into the 
unitive way. > 
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punctuated by spiritual exercises of this sort should naturally become 
sanctified and should lead the goul to a deepening sense of prayer 
and the presence of God. 

We have already seen how important the liturgical and external 
form of prayer is in the first stages of conversion, how Langland had 
absorbed it, as it were, into his system. The author of the Riwle con- 
cludes this section with the words: ‘This now, which I have hitherto 
spoken, concerning your religious service, is the first part’ (p. 38). 
The words are important for this exercise of the moral virtue of 
religion, the “potential part’ of justice, must be considered primarily 
as service. Its most operative virtue is that of obedience which lies at 
the heart of sacrifice. The type of prayer suited to beginners finds 
perfect expression in Liturgical Office culminating in the sacrifice of 
the Mass. Any true liturgical movement is primarily concerned with 
the purgative way; it rightly does not pay much attention to higher 
forms of prayer. When the spirit of the Mass has begun to sink into 
the soul and transform its attitude to sorrow, then, and only then, 
can progress be made through the purgative way. Purification without 
the liturgy would be a highly dangerous, individualistic self-expres- 
sion. So the anchoress begins her day with a full participation in the 
morning liturgy, the Mysteries of the Mass. 

When ye are quite dressed, sprinkle yourselves with holy water, 
which ye should have always with you, and think upon God’s flesh 
and on his blood, which is over the high altar and fall on your knees 
towards it with salutation, ‘Hail, thou author of our creation .. .’ 
Thus shall you do also when the priest elevates it at the Mass, and 
before the confession when you are about to receive the Host 
(13-14). 

But often today the progress into prayer is hindered by an over- 
emphasised attachment to liturgy as such. Many people attracted by 
the severe simplicity and symbolism of the formal worship of the 
Church find themselves hindered from praying with their fellow- 
Christians in any other way. ‘Devotions’ which could help them con- 
siderably in the first stages are condemned and shunned. They find it 
impossible to pray in a church where the rosary is being said during 
Mass or while their fellows are singing some happy and sentimental 
hymn. Such souls will make little progress in prayer for their prayer 
has become bound up in a certain type of externals instead of being 
purified and detached by the spirit of the Mass. 

Not so with these nuns. Their day is filled, too, with popular devo- 
tions of a nature destined to encourage the fundamental prayer of the 
Liturgy. It is not merely the Mass and Divine Office for them. They 
are encouraged to pay almost the same attention to their crucifix 
during the day as to the Mags in the morning, thus continuing the 
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remembrance of the real representation of Calvary, the first act of the 
day. The devotion to the Cross might be considered a fore-runner of 
the Stations of the Cross, as they fall on their knees before the cruci- 
fix with five greetings: “We adore thee, O Christ, and we bless thee, 
who by thy holy cross hast redeemed the world. . . . O Cross, wood 
triumphant over the world. True safety, hail! Among woods none 
such, for leaf, flower, bud’ (p. 14-15). The anchoresses are instructed 
to beat their breasts, and the general tenor of the instructions leaves 
an impression of a great outpouring of fervour by way of a ‘popular 
devotion’. Then follow the general instructions on the Divine Office, 
passing on to the Litany and the Penitential and Gradual psalms. 
The transition from Office to Devotion is made easily without even 
suggesting that they belong to two different categories. These prayers 
are to be said with their accompanying actions so that the whole body 
is engaged with the soul in prayer. Office and devotions both belong 
to external prayer, and the whole Church will be present with the 
anchoress while she prays. Sometimes she is to be utterly alone in 
spirit: 

‘After the kiss of peace in the Mass, when the priest consecrates,3 
forget there all the world, and there be entirely out of the body; 
there in glowing love embrace your beloved Saviour’ (p. 27). 

At others her mind is to rove over the needy members of God’s Mys- 
tical Body: 

“Call to mind all who are sick and sorrowful, who suffer affliction 
and poverty, the pain which prisoners endure who lie heavily 
fettered with iron. . . .’ (p. 25). 

But all the time her devotions, her prayers, her religious service, all 
that she does, is in the bosom of the Church and takes on a liturgical 
colour though much may not be strict Liturgy. 

Of particular interest to the present-day beginner are the instruc- 
tions on the devotion which is entitled in the French version Les cynk 
ioies nostre dame, the ‘Five Joys of our Lady’. The nature of this 
devotion corresponds so closely with that of the Rosary that the litur- 
gical enthusiasts who speak disparagingly of the Rosary as a ‘modern 
devotion’ should bear in mind that it was to all intents a common 
form of prayer at the end of the 12th century even before the time of 
St Dominic. It represents a traditional form of meditation. The five 
joys here meditated were the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, and the Coronation.4 Each ‘joy’ opens with 


3 This is evidently a slip of the transcriber. The Latin version has ‘dum sacerdos 
communicat’. The old French version: ‘suant li prestres vse le corps nostre 
seignour’ (p. 23, H.E.T.S. edition). 

4 There is an old English carol on the Joys of Mary that may have derived from 
this devotion, 
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a brief meditation: ‘Sweet lady, Saint Mary, for that same great 
delight which thou hadst within thee, at the very time when Jesus 
God, the Son of God, after the salutation of the angel, took flesh and 
blood in thee and of thee . . .’ Some ejaculations follow this prayer 
(and in the first ‘joy’, the Magnificat) and finally the Hail Mary is 
repeated five times for each joy. After the fifth the prayer which is 
familiar to us in the Angelus is recited, followed by an anthem which 
bears some relation to the Hail Holy Queen (pp. 30-33). After that 
they are encouraged to say the Hail Mary fifty or a hundred times. 


We give this devotion in some detail to show how the beginner may 
profit by the universal devotion of the Rosary which leads to medita- 
tion while using an outward form that approximates to a liturgy, a 
common, united prayer. Just as the alternative recitation of the 
psalms, thrown verse by verse from side to side of the choir, like some 
sacred game of ball, produces a tranquillity of spirit in which prayer 
can rise to great heights, so our Lady’s psalter with its repetition and 
rhythmical progress through the mystery induces in the person using 
the beads a state in which the mind can freely hover over the Mys- 
teries, seeing always more in them. The beads provide an approved 
way of learning how to ‘meditate’. Long before ‘methods of mental 
prayer’ were devised this method had brought hosts of Christians to 
the threshold of contemplation. Later the third part of the Riwle 
states the theology of this form of prayer: 

The bondservants are her five natural senses which ought to be 
at home and serve their lady. Then she serveth well the anchoress 
her lady when she useth them all rightly for the profit of her soul, 
when the eyes are upon the host or upon some other good work, the 
ears attentive to God’s words, the mouth in pious prayers’ (p. 129). 

Still later in the book the author returns to the type of discursive 
“meditation proper to this state of the spiritual life. We will, there- 
fore, defer our consideration of the interior approach to God in this 
purgative way until we reach that part of the Riwle. But in the 
meantime we may gather here a few of the scattered references to the 
use of the sacraments, The external worship of vocal prayer and 
~ sacrifice is, as it were, recognised and countenanced by God himself 
in these external channels of grace. With these must be classed the 
sacramentals which God has agreed to recognise as suitable subsidiary 
channels, There is a special section on the sacrament of penance (part 
V), but with it the Riwle includes all sorts of actions which may help 
to remove sins: ‘Confession, holy water, prayers and holy medita- 
tions, benedictions, kneelings, and every good word and work wash 
small sing away’ (p. 244-5). Insistence on such actions as these will 
always be the mark of the beginner's prayer. 
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In particular the beginner must nourish his life of prayer by the 
divine action of the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. In the 
effort to live in God’s sight and to overcome the evil inclinations 
consequent upon sin, he will make frequent use of the sacrament of 
Purgation, betaking himself regularly and often to the Confessional— 
once a week, says the Riwle (p. 259 sq.), and that is a practicable 
average. The long section on confession resembles, as Knowles re- 
rates a manual of moral theology; it deals with confession’s ‘six 
powers’, and its ‘sixteen particulars’, and concludes with an examina- 
tion of conscience. Humble confession of itself leads to a fervent form 
of discursive prayer (cf. p. 248-9) and by the free use of the sacrament 
the beginner can make a bower in his heart where it is the delight of 
God to dwell (p. 258-9). The choice of a confessor is a most important 
step in the beginning; and though the sacrament is of its nature 
operative independently of the personal character or knowledge of 
the priest, his advice and admonitions, his attitude to sin and virtue 
can have a great effect on the generous-hearted ‘convert’ who is learn- 
ing to pray. Here the anchoress has to be very circumspect in con- 
fessing to a young priest (p. 360); but the implication that the charac- 
ter of ne priest is of considerable, if secondary, importance should be 
borne in mind.$ 

Confession prepares the soul for prayer mainly in an indirect way in 
that it makes the soul ready for the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 
Here all delight is to be found, and the soul is given the grace of 
actual love of God. There could be no more powerful instrument for 
increasing and deepening prayer. In the days of the Riwle Holy Com- 
munion was infrequent. These anchoresses do not communicate more 
than fifteen times a year, on the greater feasts, because ‘men esteem 
a thing less dainty when they have it often’ (p. 812). Today the prac- 
tice is different, and the keen beginner will almost certainly be coun- 
selled to approach the table of our Lord at least once in the week if 
not more often, or even daily. But the Riwle’s warning should be 
recognised. If the frequent reception of the Body of our Lord is not 
to be taken for granted, a greater insistence must be laid on the 
preparation which will lead the mind and heart to be appreciative of 
the gift it is to receive. On the few occasions when these sisters do 
communicate they are instructed: ‘See that ye make a full confession ° 
and undergo discipline . . . and forego your pittance for one day’ (p. 
313). The frequent communicant may have no opportunity to do as 
much as this quantitatively; but what he does he should do more in- 
tensely. Confession prepares the soul for the full perception of the 
reality (the Res) of the Blessed Sacrament, namely actual love and 


5 Compare the Book of Margery Kempe, p. 86. 
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union with Christ. Prayer and penance are added to increase the 
readiness of the soul, all swept now, and garnished not for the seven 
devils but for welcoming the person of our Lord with more active love, 
-more fervently and with greater sweetness. Insistence upon prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion should be a special mark of the Purgative 
Way. This should include a devout and intent following of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass with its action of self-immolation in union with the 
immolated Christ.§ 

The destination of this way of spiritual growth ig the final stage of 
perfected union with God, which is comprised in effect in the Res of 
the Eucharist, the union in the perfection of charity. The daily spiri- 
tual food nourishes the soul and gives it strength to grow. 

Believe firmly that all the power of the devil melteth away 
through the grace of the holy sacrament, which ye see elevated 
above all, as oft as the priest saith mass, and consecrateth that 
Virgin’s child, Jesus, the Son of God, who sometimes descendeth 
bodily to your inn, and humbly taketh his lodging within you. God 
knoweth, she is too weak, and too evil-hearted, who, with the aid 
of such a guest, fighteth not bravely. Ye ought to believe truly that 
all that the Holy Church readeth and singeth, and all her sacra- 
ments, give you spiritual strength, but none so much as this: for it 
bringeth to nought all the wiles of the devil. . . (pp. 200-201). 

Reference is made more than once to the elevation at Mass—in the 
12th century it was a very new departure in the rubrics of the Mass— 
and there are some counsels on devotion to the Real Presence on the 
altar, for the anchoress lives against the church and can reverence 
the Blessed Sacrament at any time of the day (p. 13-14). This impor- 
tant, secondary aspect of Eucharistic devotion will necessarily play a 
large part in the activity of the beginner. Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Spiritual Communions, Benedictions and Holy Hours will help 
to continue the effect of frequent communions. The prayer of this 
period is thus very considerably a Eucharistic prayer, centred in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, Holy Communion and the Real Presence in the 
Tabernacle. 


6 Pere Garrigou-Lagrange devotes a section of his treatise on the First Way to 
these two sources of spirituality, the Sacrifice and the Communion of the Hucharist. 
Trois Ages I, pp. 550 sq. 
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H. C. GRAEF 


HERE are mystics who seem very remote from our turbu- 

lent times, those who retire into the desert or behind the 

walls of convents to live their lives of contemplation apart 
f {rom the world and its cares. And there are others who 

carry their lives of union with God straight into the world, 
like a leaven spreading through the lump of indifference and sin. 
Of these is St Catherine of Siena, the dyer’s daughter, who made her 
way from the plain little room in her parents’ house to the palace of 
the popes in Avignon, who braved revolutionary crowds and wrote 
letters to cardinals and kings, and all through her life preserved her 
uninterrupted union with God in times perhaps as unsettled as our 
own. What was it that made such a life possible; what were the doc- 
trines on which it was built? She herself has given us the answer in 
her Dialogue and Letters, which contain a wealth of mystical thought 
from which a few gleanings may serve to show whence she derived 
that extraordinary force that made her one of the most powerful 
women in history. 

At the foundation of her own spiritual life is her doctrine of the 
‘inner cell’. This cell, which she herself never left, consists, as it 
were, of two compartments, knowledge of God and knowledge of self, 
summed up in the great twofold truth by which she was guided: ‘I am 
he who is, and thou art she who is not’. This fertile principle of the 
knowledge of God and of self nourishes man’s spiritual life from the 
first stirrings of divine grace to the sublimest heights of mystic union. 
At the beginning it is the root of virtue, for through the knowledge of 
the divine omnipotence and the nothingness of the creature the soul 
is brought to the fear of God, by which she turns away from those 
things that displease him and does those he commands. Then, in 
gratitude for the benefits received, she begins to increase in the know- 
ledge of God and herself and through this knowledge servile fear is 
gradually transformed into love. For, as God teaches St Catherine, 
‘the soul should season the knowledge of herself with the knowledge 
of my goodness’, else she might fall into despair. 

Yet at this stage her knowledge is far from perfect; it needs to be 
purified in temptation. ‘For one does not arrive at virtue except 
through knowledge of self, and knowledge of me, which knowledge 
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is more perfectly acquired in the time of temptation, because then 
man knows himself to be nothing’. This nothingness of the creature is 
most deeply experienced in the later stages of the spiritual life, when 
the soul is visited by aridity and desolation, another meang of divine 
providence that leads her to perfection; for, says the Lord, ‘This I do 
so that, coming to perfect self-knowledge, men may know that of 
themselves they are nothing and have no grace, and accordingly in 
time of battle fly to me’. 

Knowledge, then, is the mother of true humility, for it is incon- 
ceivable to the saint that a man should truly know himself to be # 
creature and not be humble. And this knowledge of self brings forth 
another virtue, patience, which Catherine calls the queen of virtues 
and the marrow of charity, for it is ‘conceived in self-knowledge and 
in knowledge of my goodness to the soul, and brought forth by means 
of holy hatred and anointed with true humility’. Thus the super- 
natural life gradually unfolds through knowledge, for it is ‘in the 
house of self-knowledge, with holy prayer, where imperfections are 
lost’. 

This truly Dominican emphasis on knowledge is complemented by 
one of the Saint’s most characteristic doctrines, her teaching on faith 
as ‘the pupil of the eye of the intellect’, considered by Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange the leading idea of her whole life. At a comparatively early 
stage of her mystic development she asked God for perfection in faith, 
and it was granted her in her ‘Espousals’. In a mystic festival, in the 
presence of St John the Evangelist, St Paul, St Dominic and David 
who played the harp, our Lady asked her divine Son to espouse 
Catherine to himself in faith; and in token of the Betrothal she re- 
ceived an invisible ring. With the extraordinary intellectual vigour so 
characteristic of her spirituality the mystic experience bore fruit in 
her teaching. However highly she esteems the human intellect capable 
of showing man his duties, it needs faith as the eye needs the pupil 
‘in order to discern, to know and to follow the way and the doctrine 
of my truth—the Word incarnate; and without this pupil of faith the 
soul would not see’. Reason and faith are made for each other and are 
as inseparable as the pupil is from the eye. When the pupil is 
destroyed the eye cannot see; when faith is lost reason falls into error. 
Thus, when the goul covers the pupil of faith ‘with the cloth of infi- 
delity, drawn over it by self-love’, she no longer sees. Faith has 
become ineffective and has ceased its mission of illuminating the soul. 

It is remarkable that St Catherine attributes this failure neither to 
intellectual difficulties nor to bad influences and evil habits, but to 
the deepest root of all spiritual failure, love of self, that is, sin against 
the first commandment. Though she was still living in what is com- 
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monly called the ‘Ages of Faith’, the time of the Avignon popes and 
the great Schism of the West was characterised precisely by this loss 
of the living faith through the inordinate self-love of so many of the 
Church's members, especially among the higher clergy. For faith, in 
St Catherine’s language, does not just mean an intellectual assent to 
the truths of revelation. Faith for her is a dynamic force that controls 
the whole christian life. If to her the weak and vacillating Gregory X1 
is yet ‘the Christ on earth’, if the lukewarm or even vicious priests 
are yet the ‘Ministers of the Blood’, even though they should commit 
sacrilege at every Mass they offer, it is by the ‘pupil of the most holy 
faith’ that she discerns behind these miserable human instruments 
the tremendous spiritual realities they represent. In her letters we 
read again and again the command: ‘Open the eye of your intellect’; 
for it is to the great truths of the faith that she wants to guide her 
‘spiritual family’. 


(Jy) 


Among these truths there ig one especially dear to her, to which 
she recurs again and again, the great ‘saving truth of redemption in 
the precious Blood. Her letters begin almost invariably: ‘I Catherine, 
servant and slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, write to you in his 
precious Blood’. The mystery of the redemption she develops in the 
beautiful simile of the Bridge, revealed to her by God the Father. 
He teaches her that he has given man the Bridge of his Son ‘in order 
that, passing across the flood, you may not be drowned, which flood 
is the stormy sea of this dark life’. On the day of the Ascension this 
Bridge rose from earth to heaven, yet without leaving the earth, for 
it is made of ‘the height of the divinity, joined with your humanity’. 
Through the union of both in Christ man can now safely cross the 
river of life, for the Bridge is made of stones which signify the virtues. 
They were built into the Bridge only after the Passion of our Lord, 
which released the streams of grace, for heaven was opened ‘with the 
key of his Blood’, But the eternal Truth adds a warning, lest man 
should trust presumptuously in the efficacy of this Blood: ‘And 
observe that it is not enough, in order that you should have life, that 
my Son should have made you this Bridge, unless you also walk on it’, 
And God showed her that ‘though he had created us without our- 
selves, he would not save us without ourselves’. 


Yet he knows human weakness, and in his mercy, lest we should 
faint on the way, he has provided places of refreshment on this Bridge, 
which are the sacraments. They were given us to renew our strength 
and to fit us for the spiritual ascent to which Christ, the Bridge, 
invites us. For in his crucified Body St Catherine discerns the three 
stages of the spiritual life. His pierced feet symbolize the affections, 
which must be detached from earthly pleasures in order to become 
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‘steps by which thou canst arrive at his side which manifests to thee 
the secret of his heart, because the soul, rising on the steps of her 
affection, begins to taste the love of his heart, gazing into that open 
heart of my Son’. St Catherine was one of the first mystics to whom, 
as to St Gertrude, God revealed the Sacred Heart. It plays, however, 
a smaller part in her life than in that of the Benedictine saint. In this 
passage from the Dialogue access to the Sacred Heart symbolizes the 
second stage of the spiritual life, the illuminative way, in which the 
soul acquires the virtues. Only when she has passed this second step 
‘the soul reaches out to the third, that is to the mouth, where she 
finds peace from the terrible war she has been waging against her sin’. 


“Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth’—these words have 
signified to generations of Christian mystics the heights of the spiri- 
tual life, the divine union tasted by the soul who has reached the 
summits and who, though she may suffer intensely in her lower parts, 
is established in the peace that surpasses all understanding, in the 
‘sround’, the scintilla animae, where she receives a foretaste even in 
this life of the beatitude of the saints in heaven. Thus the ‘Bridge’ of 
the Incarnate Son is both a safe way to salvation for the multitude of 
the faithful and an ascent to the heights of contemplation for those 
called, like St Catherine herself, to the summits of the mystic life. 


We have pointed out a few of the characteristic doctrines of the 
saint because her life is penetrated, probably to a higher degree than 
that of any other woman mystic, by theology. Maxime Gorce calls her 
‘une trés grande théologienne’; but her theology was learned not in 
the lecture room but in the school of contemplation; it was, accord- 
-o the verdict of the Church in the process of her canonizaton, 
infused. The ‘infused’ knowledge of the Saints is a complex thing. 
Tt abstracts neither altogether from the natural gifts and inclinations 
of the subject, nor can it be accounted for by human agencies alone. 


point, St Catherine was certainly influenced by 
the importance 


ing to t 


As regards the first 
her Dominican entourage; her stress on truth and on 
of the intellect is thoroughly Dominican. On the other hand, her doc- 
heological accuracy and a mystic eleva- 
tion which would be admirable in a trained theologian , but which are 
altogether marvellous in a young woman of very little education. 
Tt cannot be explained except by supernatural illumination, working 
on the natural data of a certainly unusual intelligence helped by con- 
stant intercourse with theologians. For infused knowledge has a ia 
tain likeness to artistic inspiration. This, too, pre-supposes ee 
ordinary groundwork, the technique that can, and indeed must, pe 
learned. But in order to produce a real work of art the artist needs 
‘inspiration’, a mysterious force that cannot be acquired but is a 


trine is of a surety of touch, at 
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‘sift’. Thus also grace, on the natural foundations of human influences 
at personal leanings, builds up its edifice of infused knowledge, by 
which the contemplative penetrates the mysteries of faith in a manner 
far more profound and vitalizing than the theologian whose learning 
is not enlivened by the mystic current. 

This type of infused knowledge has, however, no claim to inerrancy. 
A theological error in her doctrine in fact would prove nothing 
against its supernatural origin as a whole. For, apart only from the 
unique case of the inspiration of the Bible which confers inerrancy on 
the sacred authors, divine Truth instructing human minds in a super- 
natural manner uses faulty and fallible instruments with all their 
limitations and proneness to error. These very errors prove that even 
when the soul is under the strong influence of an extraordinary actual 
erace she is still free. God does not treat his rational creature as a 
machine reproducing the things it sees and hears like an automaton, 
but as a free being working on them with its mind. Hence mistakes 
and divergencies, which will scandalize only those who do not realize 
to the full that grace does not destroy, but perfects nature. 

It has seemed necessary to insist on the intellectual side of St 
Catherine’s mysticism in order not to be taken aback by the extra- 
ordinary states in which her life abounds. For even an expert in 
spirituality of the rank of a Henri Bremond could prefer the Ursuline 
beata Marie de |’ Incarnation to the Saint of Siena because, he writes, 
‘Cathérine de Sienne pamée entre les bras de ses compagnes, ne nous 
scandalise point, mais nous l’aimerions mieux debout’. This is a 
serious criticism which, moreover, applies not only to St Catherine, 
but to all mystics whose interior life expresses itself in strange physi- 
cal phenomena. 


The idea of St Catherine in a ‘swoon in the arms of her companions’ 
was probably suggested by the well-known picture of Sodoma repre- 
senting the imprint of the Stigmata. There is, as the remarks of 
Bremond show, a school of thought that tends to minimize these 
‘extraordinary’ graces and to be apologetic about them, as if they 
were almost disreputable incidents in the lives of the saints of which 
the less said the better. This may be a salutary reaction against an 
unhealthy avidity for these things; but we have to remember that the 
Church, by sanctioning special feasts, e.g., of the Stigmata of St 
Francis and of those of St Catherine, has herself set the seal of 
approval to the supernatural origin and the high spiritual significance 
of these states. There is nothing unhealthy or hysterical about the 
physical conforming of the mystic’s body to the Body of the crucified 
Spouse of the soul. It is a well-known phenomenon even in the natural 
sphere that a long marriage tends to produce a surprising likeness in 
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the features of husband and wife. Thus in the realm of the super- 
natural God chooses some men and women especially dear to him and 
produces in them certain physical likenesses to hig incarnate Life. 
In St Catherine’s case this physical assimilation even went so far that 
on one occasion, when Raymund of Capua could not believe in the 
greatness of the revelations made to her, he suddenly saw her face 
changed into that of our Lord, and when, overawed, he asked her who 
she was, she answered ‘I am he who is’. 


It is, indeed, the greatness of the revelations that causes these 
phenomena, and St Catherine’s life was particularly rich in them. 
One of the most extraordinary among them is that known as her 
‘mystic death’, which was produced by the sudden overpowering 
realization of our Lord’s love for souls. At the thought of it her heart 
seemed to break, she entered into an agony and, to all appearances, 
lay dead for four hours. According to her own testimony she enjoyed 
during these hours something akin to the Beatific Vision, and at the 
same time she was shown the pains of purgatory and hell. When she 
returned to life she wept for three days with grief at being once more 
separated from the full union with her Lord. [his extraordinary state 
which seems in a way to have resembled St Paul’s great, rapture 
during which he knew not whether he was ‘in the body or out of the 
body’ prepared her for a more intense apostolic work and inflamed 
her with that burning love of souls that was to overcome all obstacles 
and convert the most hardened sinners. For these extraordinary 
graces are almost always given for others, and they have to be bought 
invariably by suffering. 

The sufferings of the Saints are of those mysterious realities that 
ean be understood only in the light of the Passion of Christ. The 
mystics’ thirst for suffering, so conspicuous in their lives, yet so 
unintelligible to human nature, is a sign of their intimate union with 
the Lord who said to his disciples: ‘If any man will come after me 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me’. St Cathe- 
rine had her full share in this Cross, in illness and slander, in opposi- 
tion and misunderstandings. But what weighed most heavily on her 
and what was most intimately connected with her mystic life was the 
state of the Church, ‘the Spouse of Christ’, as she loves to call her, 
corrupted by the vices of the clergy and soon to be torn by schism, 
When this schism, which she had long foreseen, became a reality, her 
ardent love impelled her to make the supreme sacrifice and to offer 
her life for the Church. ‘Then the devils called out havoc upon me, 
seeking to hinder and slacken with their terrors my free and burning 
desire, So they beat upon the shell of the body; but desire became the 
more kindled, erying: O eternal God, receive the sacrifice of my life 
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in this mystical body of holy Church! I have nothing to give Thee 
save what Thou hast given to me. Take then my heart and press it out 
over the face of thy Spouse’. Her desire was fulfilled to the letter. 
The remaining months of her life were one long agony of physical and 
spiritual torments. ‘This body of mine remains without any food, 
without even a drop of water; in such tortures as I never at any time 
endured. .. . In this way, and many others which I cannot tell, my 
life is consumed and shed for this sweet Bride. I by this road, and the 
glorious martyrs by blood’. 

Thus, at the end of her life, St Catherine was perfectly conformed 
to her Lord by the mystery of vicarious suffering. She had throughout 
the period of her apostolic activity performed penances and endured 
sufferings on behalf of sinners. But now she did it for the Church as a 
whole and in obedience to a formal command from God, who, in 
answer to her anxious question: ‘What can I do, o unsearchable 
fire?’ said to her: ‘Do thou offer thy life anew’. The possibility of 
suffering for others is a necessary consequence of St Paul’s teaching 
on the Mystical Body, who could say of himself that he filled up in 
his body what was lacking in the sufferings of Christ. The sufferings 
of the mystic are in a very real sense the extehsion of the Passion, 
and the redemptive power accorded to them by divine Love is part 
of the great redemptive process, perfectly achieved by the author of 
our redemption on the Cross, yet mysteriously “filled up’ in the suffer- 
ings of the members of his Body, which is the Church. Thus the last 
months of St Catherine’s life were a slow crucifixion, in which she, 
purified of her own faults as she had doubtless long been, could offer 
the sufferings of her soul and body in expiation for the Church Mili- 
tant. Pretiosa est in conspectu Domini mors sanctorum ejus—St 
Catherine’s death was the consummation of her mystic life. She had 
always desired martyrdom, and, if the actual pouring out of her blood 
was denied her, she poured out her life mystically as an acceptable 
offering. With her body reduced to no more than skin and bones the 
living flame of love for God and his Spouse seems to have literally 
consumed her, until the life of grace, so powerful in her on earth, 
could unfold into the unending life of glory in heaven. 


Pe eC A ReMi el TM. TT FcR D.O.R.D.BR 
ITS SPIRIT AND APOSTOLATE 
BY 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


C ECULAR TERTIARTES’, says Canon Law, ‘are those who 
in the world under the jurisdiction and the influence of a 
Religious Order try to tend to Christian perfection according 
to a rule adapted to their secular state of life and approved 
by the Apostolic See.”! It is necessary to bear this definition 

in mind in reading what follows. 

The thirteenth century was a period of great expansion for the 
hermits who had come from Mount Carmel to Europe, but if in the 
same way as the Dominicans and Franciscans they attracted layfolk 
to them in an organized Third Order little evidence of it has survived. 
That some people went to live near Carmelite houses as recluses we 
know, but this was entirely separate from the Tertiary movement. 
On the other hand recently discovered documents have shown that 
there was'some sort of fraternity at Venice in existence between the 
years 1280 and 1298 with regular monthly meetings, the saying of 
Office in common, the wearing of a habit and the rest. More research 
is needed to establish whether such a state of things was general. 

In the absence of evidence one can conjecture that the organization 
of Carmelite fraternities was probably left to the discretion of local 
superiors. It was not until the time of the twenty-fifth prior general, 
Blessed John Soreth, that the Carmelite Third Order was properly 

“recognized by Rome, for in 1452 Nicholas V by his Bull Cum nulla 

gave to the Carmelites the same privileges as the Dominicans and 

Augustinians for the reception of nuns and tertiaries. 

Sixtus V in 1576 confirmed the Rule published at Liege by Blessed 
John Soreth in 1455. This Rule,? of fifteen paragraphs only, is in 
many ways similar to that of the tertiaries of other Orders at this 
period. It requires the recitation of the Little Office of Our Lady, or 
of a number of Paters, the wearing of a regular habit, and certain 
extra fasting days. It differs in that it imposes a vow of obedience and 


a simple vow of chastity. 
John Soreth’s Rule is the basis of all future Rules for the Carmelite 


1 Ganon 702. Though much of this article may be applied to the Third Order under 
the jurisdiction of the Calced as well as that directed by the Discalced Carmelites, 
it is well to point out that it deals ex professo with that of Discalced alone. 

2 Published in Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, October 1915, p. 260. 
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Third Order. In 1673 Fr Theodore Stratius, Prior General of the 
Calced Carmelites, brought out a Book of the Rules and Constitutions 
of the Third Order. Here, for the first time, is there mention of 
organized fraternities. Until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Discaleed Carmelites had given their tertiaries the Rule which 
was promulgated by the Calced, though there is some evidence that 
the Discalced had published a Rule in 1618.3 At any rate, Fr Quentin 
of St Charles, Provost General of the Discalced, published a Tertiary 
rule in 1708. It is very much the same as that of the Calced Tertiaries, 
save that it enjoins one hour of mental prayer daily. 


“In the nineteenth century some doubt arose on account of the vow 
of chastity imposed by the Rule. The Discalced authorities defined its 
scope, consequently, in 1882: ‘The vow of chastity enjoined by the 
Rule obliges according to the present or future state of the person 
who makes the promise to God’. The vow, therefore, does not exclude 
married people. All indeed are bound to purity of soul and body accord- 
ing to their state of life, the unmarried to strict purity, the married to 
conjugal fidelity; by his vow the Tertiary is obliged to the virtue of | 
purity under a new obligation, that of the virtue of religion. If in 
sinning against it he contracts additional guilt, in keeping it he lke- 
wise obtains additional merit. The vow of obedience, says the Rule, 
is restricted to°such things only as are commanded by the superiors 
in accordance with the Rule. 


The Carmelite Tertiary Rule was revised in 1921 consequent upon 
the publication of the new code of Canon Law. T'wo changes particu- 
larly were made. The period of mental prayer was reduced to half-an- 
hour daily (a quarter of an hour in the morning and a quarter of an 
hour in the evening, or the half hour at one time according to cireum- 
stances) and the fasting was confined, in addition to the fasts of the 
Church, to some few vigils and the Fridays of Advent. The Rule there- 
fore was made less strict on some matters, but it did not undergo the 
transformation that the Franciscan Third Order underwent when Leo 
XIII revised it to bring it within the capabilities of all fervent Chris- 
tians. 

It will be seen therefore that the Rule of the Third Order Seeular 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel and St Teresa of Jesus4 remains with 


3 In the archives of Discalced Carmelites in Dublin is a rule trans. into English 
by Fr James of St Bernard O.D.C. The translation, which was made in 1719, 
would seem to be made from the Rule of 1618. 


4 The Discalced Carmelites add the name of St Teresa because she, as the reformer 
of the Carmelite Order, virtually founded it in the Discalced branch, and her sons 
and daughters look to her teaching as the true interpretation of the Carmelite spirit. 
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that of the Dominican Tertiaries one of the most severe of the Third 
Orders in the Church at the present day.5 

No summary of the obligations of the Rule can convey in what the 
spirit of the Carmelite Third Order consists. The Rule must be known, 
of course, but the history of the Order must be known too, the circum- 
stances that brought it into being, its periods of decline and its periods 
of fervour. Together with its history must be studied the writings of 
its great men and women—the exponents of the Carmelite spirit—and 
their lives. From such a study the true spirit of the Order may be 
found—a distillation, as it were, from the whole mass of material. 

When the Carmelites came to Europe in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century they were hermits, and as such they remained for 
some years. In adapting their Rule to European life they became one 
of the mendicant orders but they kept, none the less, many of their 
eremitical characteristics. Choir Office, studies, preaching and teach- 
ing became now part of their daily lives, but the emphasis is ever 
there, expressed in the words of the Rule of St Albert, and left un- 
changed by the Dominican revisers of 1247, maneant singuli in cellis 
suis vel juxta eas die ac nocte in lege Domini meditantes, et in ora- 
tionibus vigilantes. Every reform of the Order has been a return to 
this principle, every period of relaxation has been caused by its 
neglect, and St Teresa in founding the Discalced Carmelites returned 
to the Primitive Rule for she understood that all ‘who wear the 
Carmelite habit are called to prayer and Contemplation’. (Castle, fifth 
mansion, chapter 1). 

Prayer then is the very life of Carmel. Such prayer is of course 
developed in each one according to his gifts and abilities, yet for all 
it must be as St Teresa says, “being on terms of friendship with God, 
frequently conversing in secret with him, who, we know, loves us’. 
miusafe,-V LIT -7).6 
~All the regulations of the Tertiary Rule, therefore, are combined 
towards that one end, a discipline of life conducive to a life of prayer; 


5 Until lately little has been heard of it in this country. There is a certain number 
of isolated Tertiaries, but no organized fraternity, and beyond the publication of 
the Manual (Carmelite Priory, 41 Church Street, Kensington, London, W.8) little 
has appeared to explain it to English Catholics. For this reason one can welcome 
the publication last year of the Way of Perfection for the Laity by Fr Kevin, 
O.D.C., the present provincial of the Anglo-Irish Province (Pp. xvi, 318: Brown 
and Nolan Ltd, 8s. 6d.). It gives a detailed and practical commentary on every 
paragraph of the Rule. The instruction on mental prayer is indeed more than a 
commentary ; it is a complete treatise in small compass and gives all the essentials 
of the teaching of St John of the Cross and of St Teresa. In reading this book one 
can discern what is the Carmelite spirit, and, of equal importance, what is its 
application to modern times. 

6 Cf. Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, Carmelite of Dijon: on vient tout simplement 
& Celui qu’on aime, on se tient tout pres de Lwi, comme prés de ceux qu’on aime, 


et on laisse aller son coeur, 
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for the whole end to which the Carmelite life is directed is contem- 
plation. St Teresa (Way of Perfection, X1X-XXI1) describes carefully 
the conditions and dispositions we should have in striving after such 
an end. Not all indeed attain the end in view; but all must dispose 
themselves to it. As St John of the Cross says: *... ‘lo attain and be 
united to the Supernatural is impossible with natural ability alone. 
The truth, I repeat, is that God must place the soul in this super- 
natural state; but the soul, as far as in it lies, must be continually 
preparing itself; and this it can do by natural means, especially with 
the help that God is continually giving it’. (Ascent, Book iii, ch. 1). 

A contemplative life such as the Carmelite Rule (including that of 
the Third Order) supposes, produces an ardent love of God, and such 
a love does not remain fruitless. The apostolate of the Carmelite must 
be, in fact, the overflowing of his contemplative life. St Teresa saw 
this (Way of Perfection, chapter 1) when she spoke of the needs 
of the Church and of the many souls hastening to perdition. ‘This is 
your vocation’, she cries, ‘these are your affairs’. (In the third chapter 
of the Way she returns more strongly to this point), Priests, preachers, 
missionaries, in a word, all who labour for the Church, must have the 
benefit of prayer and sacrifice. 

To this apostolate the Carmelite Tertiary should join that of 
example, of word. The Rule says that those who are qualified to do so 
should ‘take an active part in works of charity and zeal. . . as being 
not only in accordance with the intentions of the Church, but also in 
perfect harmony with the Carmelite Rule, which is inspired by the 
twofold love of God and our neighbour’. (Rule, number 72.) All 
Carmelites venerate the holy prophet Elias as their patriarch, and it 
is under his banner, with the device Zelo zelatus sum pro Domino Deo 
exercituum, that their double apostolate of prayer and work is carried 
out. 

Such then roughly sketched is the spirit of Carmel and its purpose. 
Nor is it confined to the friars and nuns, for the Tertiaries have their 
part. That fact is made clear in the Instructions for Directors of 
Fraternities: “The end of our Third Order is the same . . . namely in 
the first place the contemplative life, and secondly the active life, 
springing from and overflowing from the first’. Tertiaries whose life 
must be in the world cannot of course follow the same rules as the 
friars and the nuns, but they can seek God and dispose their souls for 
the grace of contemplation, according to their circumstances, by soli- 
tude, silence, prayer, the living of their whole life in the presence of 
God, and in filial union with our Lady, Decor Carmeli. Totus Maria- 
nus est was ever the boast of Carmel, and much could be written on 
the role of our Lady in the spiritual life of the Order, her formation 
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of its saints, and its tender devotion for its Queen. The scapular which 
the Tertiary wears (it represents of course the complete habit) is truly 
her livery; it occupies much the same place in the devotion of the 
Order as, for example, does the Rosary with the Friars Preachers: 
With their brethren the Discalced Friars and their sisters the 
daughters of St Teresa, Carmelite Tertiaries can make their own 
iilius; not least of the fruits of Carmel is the grace of its spirit. 
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ON! TH EF OU Re EN Sel AE O NSS 
Compiled by AMBRoSsE FarRELL, O.P. 


Note: These reflections are no more than jottings, which may be 
supplemented by reference to the Gospel narrative, and by individual 
prayer and aspirations. 

AVE CRUX AVE 


HRIST also suffered for us, leaving you an example that 

you should follow his steps’. (I Peter ii, 21.) ‘If any man - 

will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 

cross, and follow me’. (St Matt. xvi, 24.) That Christ 

carried the cross for himself the impious and the unbeliever 
think is utterly farcical, but to the faithful and the devout it remains 
a great mystery. ‘The word of the cross, to them indeed that perish, 
is foolishness: but to them that are saved, that is to us, it is the 
power of God’. (I Cor. i, 18.) Christ carries his cross as a king does 
his sceptre, as a sign of his glory, which is his universal sovereignty 
over all things. ‘The Lord hath reigned from the tree’. (Ps. xev, 10.) 
‘The government is upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace’. (Isaias ix, 9.) He carries it as the victor 
carries the trophy of his victory, ‘despoiling the principalities and 
powers, he hath exposed them confidently in open show, triumphing 
over them in himself’. (Coloss. II, 15.) Lastly as a teacher he carries 
the candlestick, in which the light of his doctrine was to be placed: 
since the word of the cross to the believers is the power of God. 
‘No man lighteth a candle, and putteth it in a hidden place, nor under 
a bushel: but upon a candlestick, that they that come in may see the 
light’. (St Thomas In Ioannem, cap. xix, lect. iii, n. 8.) 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
First Station.—Jesus is condemned to death. 

Consider the dispositions of Pilate: ‘My heart is troubled, my 
strength hath left me: and the light of my eyes itself is not with me’. 
(Basxxxvitnl))) 

‘God spared not even his own Son, but delivered him up for us all’. 
(Rms. viii, 32.) 

‘In this is charity: not as though we had loved God, but because 
he hath first loved us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins’. (I John iv, 10.) 
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ee) Son of God was offered because it was hig own will’. (Isaias 
rik Fle 

‘God is greater than our heart’. (I John III, 20.) 

“the Passion of Christ was the oblation of a sacrifice inasmuch as 
Christ by his own will endured death’. (St ‘thomas, Summa, III, 
xlvii, 4, ad 1.) } 


Second Station.—Jesus is made to bear his Uross. 

Consider our Lord as the ‘man of sorrows’: ‘surely he hath borne 
our infirmities and carried our sorrows: and we have thought him as 
it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted’. (Isaias lili, 4.) 

‘My friends and my neighbours have drawn near, and stood against 
me. And they that were near me stood afar off’. (Ps. xxxvii, 12.) 

‘Laying aside every weight and sin which surrounds us, let us run 
by patience to the fight proposed to us: Looking on Jesus the author 
and finisher of faith, who having joy set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame’. (Hebr. xii, 11.) 

Our Lord carried the altar of his own sacrifice. ‘But in the stead of 
material fire, there was in the holocaust of Christ the fire of charity’. 
(Summa, III, xlvi, 4 ad 1.) 


Third Station.—Jesus falls the first time under his Cross. 
‘The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’. (Isaias lili, 6.) 
‘Christ gave the highest example to penitents, since not for his own 
sin, but for the others, he willed to endure the penalty’. (Summa, 
PLB xv7 dvad:3:) 


Fourth Station.—Jesus meets his afflicted Mother. 

This was the hour of sorrow’s sword which pierced Mary’s heart. 
‘Truly, O Blessed Mother, the sword transfixed thy soul, or how else 
except by piercing it, could the flesh of thy Son have received its 
thrust?’ (St Bernard, Sermon, 2nd Noct. Feast of Seven Sorrows.) 

At this sad meeting Mary saw in the countenance of her Son the 
likeness to herself, and in that look his sorrows were multiplied, 
though even his slightest pain was enough to ransom the whole 
human race from all its sins. (Summa, III, xlvi, 5, ad 3.) He chose 


to suffer every type of agony. 


Fifth Station.—The Cyrenean helps Jesus to carry his Cross. 

Jesus is helping us to carry our cross, which he has made his own; 
we must therefore help him in the carrying of it. All are collectively 
Cyreneans, and every individual must be a Cyrenean in the daily 
carrying of the cross, and so ‘fill up what is wanting to the Passion 


of.Christ’, (Col. 12, 4.) 
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Sixth Station.—Veronica wipes the face of Jesus, 

‘I saw his sweet face as it were dry and bloodless with pale dying’. 
(Julian of Norwich, Revelations, ch. 16.) The Holy Vernacle ‘he hath 
portrayed with his own blessed face when he was in his hard Passion, 
wilfully going to his death, and often changing of colour’ (ibid. ch. 10). 


‘We know in our Faith and believe by the teaching and preaching 
of Holy Church, that the blessed Trinity made Mankind to his image 
and to his likeness. In the same manner-wise we know that, when 
man fell so deep and so wretchedly by sin, there was none other help 
to restore man but through him that made man. And he that made 
man for love, by the same love he would restore man to the same 
bliss, and overpassing. And like as we were like-made to the Trinity 
in our first making, our Maker would that we should be like Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, in heaven without end, by the virtue of our 
again-making. . . . Then atwixt these two, he would for love and 
worship of man make himself as like to man in this deadly life, in our 
foulness and our wretchedness, as man might be without guilt. 
Wherefore it meaneth, as was said afore, that it was the image and 
likeness of our foul black deeds’ shame wherein our fair, bright, 
blessed Lord God was hid. . . so fair a man was never none but he, 
till what time his fair colour was changed with travail and sorrow and 
Passion and dying’. (ibid. ch. 10.) | 

‘A mere man could not have made satisfaction for the whole human 
race: It was not befitting to God to make satisfaction, it was there- 
fore fitting for Jesus Christ to be God and man’. (Summa, III, i, 2.) 
‘The first creation of things took place by the power of God the Father 
through the Word, Whence it was necessary that re-creation should 
take place through the Word by the power of God the Father, that 
there should be a correspondence between creation and re-creation’. 
(ibid. iii, 8.) “As the flesh of Christ is the instrument of the divinity, 
in which he endured his Passion, his sufferings and actions have a 
divine efficiency for the expulsion of sin’. (ibid. xlix, 1.) And so 
redemption is achieved by the fact that ‘we are liberated from the 
bondage of guilt’. (ibid. xlvii, 6 ad 3.) 

‘It is given to us all alike as in a mirror to catch the glory of the 
Lord, with faces unveiled; and so we become transfigured into the — 
same likeness (ezkon, i.e., likeness of a sacred person), borrowing glory 
from that glory, as the spirit of the Lord enables us’. (II Cor. iii, 18.) 

“We know that when he comes we shall be like him; we shall see 
him then as he is’. (I John iii, 2.) 


Our Lord so presents himself to us that we cannot help loving him. 
In Baptism, Confirmation, and in the Priesthood, he impresses his 
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own Christ-like image, as a spiritual power to share the fruits of his 
Sacrifice. 


Seventh Station.—Jesus falls the second time. 

‘Behold the Man’. (John xix, 5.) Pilate had not realised the full 
import of his phrase. ‘] am a worm and no man: the reproach of men 
and the outcast of the people’. (Ps. xxi, 7.) 

The second fall of our Saviour is a warning of the approaching con- 
summation of his supreme sacrifice; life’s spring was almost spent. 
But he who is Life, lays down his life and has the ‘power to take it 
up again’. (John x, 18.) He is compassed with infirmity’ (Hebr. v, 2); 
“power is made perfect in infirmity’. (II Cor. xii, 9.) 

‘O Lord, thou hast broken my bonds. I will sacrifice to thee the 
sacrifice of praise’. (Ps. exv, 17.) 


Highth Station.—Jesus speaks to the daughters of Jerusalem. 
It is too late to weep at his sufferings, but mourning must be turned 
inwards to sin as the cause of them, and to all involved in its guilt. 


Ninth Station.—Jesus falls the third time. 

This third fall, as in the case of the other two, may have been due 
to a direct assault of Satan. “Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out’. (John xii, 31.) ‘The Passion of our Lord is the overcoming 
of the Fiend’. (Mother Julian, ch. 18.) We were delivered fram the 
Devil’s power through Christ’s Passion. Firstly, ‘by Christ’s Passion 
man was delivered from the devil’s power, in so far as the Passion is 
the cause of the forgiveness of sins’. Secondly, ‘it must be said that 
Christ’s Passion freed us from the devil’s power, inasmuch as it recon- 
ciled us with God’. Thirdly, ‘Christ’s Passion delivered us from the 
devil, inasmuch as in Christ’s Passion he exceeded the limit of power 
assigned him by God, by conspiring to bring about Christ’s death’. 
(St Thomas, ITT, xlix, 2.) 

‘God so permitting it, the devil can still tempt men’s souls and 
harass their bodies: yet there is a remedy provided for man through 
Christ’s Passion, whereby he can safeguard himself against the 
enemy's assaults, so as not to be dragged down into the destruction 
of everlasting death’. (ibid. ad 2.) 

‘God permits the devil to deceive men by certain persons, and in 
time and places, according to the hidden motive of his judgments; 
still, there is always a remedy provided through Christ’s Passion, for 
defending themselves against the wicked snares of the demons, even 
in Antichrist’s time’. (ibid, ad 3.) 
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Tenth Station.—Jesus is stripped of his garments. 

Christ Jesus ‘emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, being 
made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man’. (Philip. 
ivsay) 

‘They parted my garments amongst them: and upon my vesture 
they cast lots’. (Ps. xxi, 19.) 

‘It was not the custom to strip those condemned except in the case 
of the lowest type of man. Our Lord was stripped that he might be 
shown great ignominy by his executioners. This was allowed to in- 
struct us how we ought to denude ourselves of all affection to deeds 
of the flesh’. (St Thomas in Mattheum, cap. xxvii.) 

‘The human nature in Christ is likened to a garment. . . inasmuch 
as the Word is seen by the human nature, as a man by his garment, 
and also inasmuch as the garment is changed, for it is shaped accord- 
ing to the figure of him who puts it on, and yet he is not changed from 
his form on account of the garment, So, likewise, the human nature 
assumed by the Word of God is ennobled, but the Word of God is not 
changed’. (Summa, ITI, ii, 6 ad 1.) 


Eleventh Station.—Jesus is nailed to the Cross. 

Consider the cruel act of our Lord’s slayers in piercing his tender 
hands and feet with sharp nails. ‘Christ’s Passion was indeed a male- 
fice on his slayers’ part; but on his own it was the sacrifice of one 
suffering out of charity’. (Summa, III, xlviii, 3, ad 3.) 


Twelfth Station.—Jesus dies on the Cross, 

‘Christ died for all’ (II Cor. v. 15). 

‘Christ was twice crucified, first by the tongues and voices of the 
Jews crying “‘Crucify him, crucify him’’, and then again by the hands 
of the soldiery who crucified him’. (St Thomas In Ioannem, cap. xix, 
lect. iii, 5.) 

‘Death by crucifixion was most degrading’ (St Thomas, ibid. 6.) 

‘Christ suffered out of charity and out of obedience; because he ful- 
filled even the precepts of charity out of obedience only; and was 
obedient, out of love to tne Father's command’. (Summa, III, xlvii, 
ii, ad 8.) Death therefore followed the voluntary inclination of his 
sacred head. 

‘He properly atones for an offence who offers something which the 
offended one loves equally, or even more than he detested the offence. 
But by suffering out of love and obedience Christ gave more to God 
than was required to compensate for the offence of the whole human 
race’. (Summa, ITI, xlviii, 2.) 

‘Adam’s sin was the most harm that ever was done, or ever shall 
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be, to the world’s end’; but ‘this Amends-making is more pleasing to 
God and more worshipful, without comparison, than ever was the 
sin of Adam harmful’, (Julian of Norwich, ch, 29.) 

‘In this dying was brought to my mind the words of Christ: ‘‘I 
thirst’. For I saw in Christ a double thirst: one bodily; another 
ghostly. . . . The bodily thirst I understood was caused by failing of 
moisture. The blessed body dried a long long time, with wringing of 
the nails and weight of the body, For I understood that, for tender- 
ness of the sweet hands and of the sweet feet, by the greatness, hard- 
ness and grievousness of the nails, the wounds waxed wide and the 
body sagged, for weight by long time hanging’. (Julian of Norwich, 
eae lie) 

‘This is the ghostly thirst of Christ: the love-longing that lasteth 
and ever shall, till we see that sight on Doomsday . . . this is his 
thirst and love-longing, to have us together whole in him, to his bliss, 
—as to my sight’. (ibid. ch. 31.) 

‘By this word ‘‘thirst’’ is shown our Lord’s ardent yearning for the 
salvation of mankind. “‘He willed all to be saved’’ (I Tim. ii, 4)’. (St 
Thomas In Ioannem, cap. xix, lect. v, n. 1.) 

‘Here I saw a part of the compassion of our Lady, Saint Mary: for 
Christ and she were so one in love that the greatness of her loving was 
cause of the greatness of her pain’. This was her spiritual martyrdom. 
“And thus they that were his friends suffered pain for love’. (Julian 
of Norwich, ch. 18.) 


Queen of Martyrs, pray for us. 


Thirteenth Station.—Jesus is taken down from the Cross. 


‘From the side of Christ asleep on the Cross flowed the sacraments 
which brought salvation to the Church. Christ delivered us from our 
sins principally through his Passion, not only by way of efficiency and 
merit but also by way of satisfaction. Likewise by his Passion he 
inaugurated the Rites of the Christian Religion by offering himself— 
an oblation and a sacrifice to God (Eph. v. 2.) Wherefore it is mani- 
fest that the sacraments of the Church derive the power specially 
from Christ’s Passion, the virtue of which is in a manner united to us 
by our receiving the sacraments. It was in sign of this that from the 
side of Christ hanging on the Cross there flowed water and blood, the 
former of which belongs to Baptism, the latter to the Eucharist, 
which are the principal sacraments’. (Summa, III, lx, 5.) 

‘And after these things Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus’ (John 
xix, 38, 39) came to perform their ministry of devotion and mercy. 
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Fourteenth Station.—Jesus is placed in the sepulchre. 

‘It was fitting for Christ to die that by dying he might deliver us 
from fearing death, and that by rising from the dead, and manifesting 
his power whereby he overthrew death, he might instil into us the 
hope of rising from the dead’. (Summa, III, 1, 1.) Yet ‘the Word of 
God was not separated from the body at Christ’s death, much less 
was he separated from the soul’. (zbid. 3.) 

‘With regard to Christ’s death, his patience and constancy in 
enduring death are commended, and all the more that his death was 
the most despicable; but in his honourable burial we can see the 
power of the dying Man, who, even in death, frustrated the intent of 
his murderers, and was buried with honour; and thereby is fore- 
shadowed the devotion of the faithful who in the time to come were 
to serve the dead Christ’, (ibid. li, 2.) 


‘Jesu, quem velatum nune aspicio, 
Oro, fiat illud, quod tam sitio: 
Ut, te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus tue glorie. 
Amen’. 
(Adoro Te.) 


B07 


Oy! 
BY 
Mark MoGGripGsu 


m |’ does seem, sometimes, that we Christians forget that 
Christ came to share our joys as well as our sufferings. ‘My 
soul shall be joyful in my God’, yet I talk as though he 
were only to be found in my pains and sorrows. 

He shared everything with us, our work and our sleep, our 
affections and our pleasures. When he came back to earth he made a 
picnic for his friends, broiling fish on hot coals, preparing a meal on 
the gritty sand by the lake. A breeze from the water, bits of grass 
sticking to the pan, and the delicious smell of food beneath the hot, 
blue sky, with the joy and wonder of friendship—it must have been an 
extraordinarily happy feast. And of course he is still here in all our 
friendships and our fun. He is laughing in the ridiculous jokes of any 
happy baby; he was a man and understands the laughter of men. 
One can suspect hidden laughter in his rallying of Martha for her 
bustlings, even in his fierce gibes at the Pharisees. 

We surely ought not to be afraid of joy. Christ is joy: there could 
be no real happiness if he were not God. His joy is in all the loving- 
kindness which you will find curled up at the bottom of the crustiest 
heart and which, if we keep our own delight in him alive and real, will 
be given a chance to show itself. Compassion is joy’s sister, in its 
selflessness it may call out that little wisp of love which is a puff of 
smoke from God’s tremendous bonfire of happiness. 

If we were not afraid of joy we should find a glimmer of it in every- 
one’s heart—and then we should have found God. We would find him, 
too, in our boredoms and in our pains. Down at the core and centre 
of any hurt there is a spring of eternal joy; but this we shall never 
know until we have understood that he is there, himself, in the 
smallest sparkle of true delight. 
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gO Tee 1D, Tee a) iS) UW) dee day IEC) IP ar OY IN 
Sr AuGustiInEt 
Translated by K. J. B. Fry 


af \VO lives are set before us in the Lord’s passion and resur- 
rection: the life that we now endure and that for which we 
long. For he who deigned to endure this life, is well able to 
give us that other life. Indeed by this he shows us how 
much he loves us, and how he wishes us to believe that 
there we shall be given the good things that belong by right to him 
who willed to share in our ills. We are born, he is born; because we 
shall die, he has died. These two we have known in this hfe of ours— 
the beginning and the end, being born and dying: in being born, the 
-beginning of labour; in dying, a passage to uncertainty. These two 
we have known, to be born and to die: this abounds in our land. Our 
land, the earth: the land of the angels, heaven. And so our Lord came 
to this our land out of that other: to the land of death from the land 
of life; to the land of toil from the land of bliss. He came bringing us 
his own bounty, and patiently he bore our ills. Hiddenly he brought 
his bounty; openly he bore our ills. The Man was seen, God hid; weak- 
ness was apparent, majesty hid; the flesh was apparent, the Word hid. 
The flesh suffered. Where was the Word when the flesh suffered? The 
Word did not hide; He taught us sufferance. And see, the Lord Christ 
rose on the third day: where is the mockery of the Jews? Where is 
the mockery of the insensate chiefs of the Jews who raged about him, 
putting to death the Physician? Recall, dearly beloved, what you 
heard when his Passion was read: If he is the Son of God, let him 
come down from, the cross, and we will believe in him (Matt. xxvii, 
40, 42). He heard that and was silent. For those who said it he prayed 
and kept himself hidden. It is certainly written in another Gospel that 
he cried out for them, saying: Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. (Luke xxiii, 84.) He saw those who would be his. He 
saw those who would always believe in him. He willed them to obtain 
forgiveness. 

You have already heard, when the Acts of the Apostles were read, 
how those who were gathered together were astonished that the 
Apostles and their companions spoke the tongues of every race. For 
they had not learnt them, but the Holy Ghost whom they had received 
inspired and taught them. You have also heard that, while they were 
still wondering, the Apostle Peter spoke to them about the miracle. 


1 De Secunda Feria Paschae. Tractatus inediti. Ed. Dom Germain Morin IX. 
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He showed them that, through ignorance, they had committed the 
crime of putting the Lord to death; but told them that God had thus 
fulfilled his plan that innocent blood should be shed for the whole 
world, and the sins of believers washed out. For he had died in whom 
no sin can be found. The bond of our sins had been held: the devil 
held the writing against us. He possessed those he had deceived, he 
held those he had vanquished. We are all debtors, since in the debt 
of our race we are all born; sinless blood was shed and made null the 
bond of sin. And so, in the Acts of the Apostles, those who believed 
when Peter spoke were troubled and said: Tell us, brethren, what 
shall we do? (Acts ii, 387). For they despaired of being forgiven such 
a crime. And they were told: Do penance and be baptised, every one 
of you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and your sins shall be 
forgiven (Acts ii, 38). What sins? All. Really all? Even your sin of 
putting Christ to death. For what more criminal could you have done 
than killing your Creator, become creature for you? A madman could 
have done no graver thing than to kill such a Physician. Yet they are 
told that even this is forgiven: everything is forgiven. You were 
enraged and shed innocent blood: believe and drink the blood which 
you shed. For those who despaired and said, What shall we do? had 
also been there. They were told that if they believed in the one they 
had killed, they could obtain forgiveness even for that crime. He had 
seen those very men. Before his cross he had seen those very men 
whom he had foreseen before the foundation of the world. For these 
he said: Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. They 
killed the Physician; the Physician made of his blood a salve for his 
murderers. What great mercy and glory! Is anything unforgiven, if 
the killing of Christ is forgiven? Therefore, dearly beloved, no one 
should doubt that in the water of regeneration every single sin, great 
as well as small, is altogether forgiven: for this example is a strong 
proof. There is no more serious sin than to kill Christ. When even this 
is forgiven, what crime could remain in the baptised believer? 


But we will consider the resurrection of Christ, dearly beloved. For 
just as his passion is the symbol of our old life, so his resurrection is 
the sacrament of the new life. That is why the Apostle says: We are 
buried together with Christ through baptism in his death, that like as 
Christ rose from the dead, so we too should walk in newness of life 
(Rom. vi, 4). You believed, you are baptised. The old life is dead, 
done to death on the cross, buried in baptism. The old is buried, in 
which you lived bodily: let the new rise again. Live well: so live that 
you may live. So live that when you have died you may not die. 


Dearly beloved, consider what the Lord said in the Gospel to the 
man whom he cured: Behold thou art made whole; now sin no more 
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lest a worse thing happen to thee (John v, 14). In that sentence we 
have all been straitened and brought into great distress; but his mercy 
never forsakes us. Since one cannot live here without sin, he has given 
a prayer to the baptised so that every day we should say: Forgive us 
our debts. They are debts. That bond is general and we do not cease 
to be debtors. We have learnt why they are daily forgiven us, but we 
should not therefore calmly rest in infamy, in evil deeds and crimes, 
as though we were secure. Sins should not be our friends. We have 
spat them out and we hate them. We should not return, like a dog, 
to our vomit. And if they steal upon us, they should not steal upon 
us as willing them, nor as cherishing and carefully seeking them. For 
anyone who wishes to be friends with sin will be the enemy of him 
who came to wipe out sin, who himself had no sin. 


My brethren, consider what I say: a friend of sickness is an enemy 
of the physician. If you were sick in body and the doctor came to you, 
in his professional capacity, tell me what he comes for? What but to 
make you well? Therefore, since he is your friend, he must be your 
fever’s enemy; for if he loved your fever, he would not love you. 
Indeed, he hates your fever. To attack that he entered your house, 
against it he went up into your bedroom, against it he drew near to 
your bed, against it he felt your pulse, against it he prescribed certain 
rules, against it he made and applied certain salves: all against that, 
all for you. So if he does everything against the fever, everything for 
you, you, loving the fever, will alone be against yourself. I know you 
will answer: Whoever would love a fever? Of course I know that a 
sick man does not love his fever, but he loves what the fever needs. 
What did the doctor say to you when first he came in, armed with 
his skill against your fever? He says to you, for example: Drink 
nothing cold. When the doctor has gone, the fever says: Drink some- 
thing cold. When the fever has spoken to you, you should say: That 
is the heat of the fever. A silent argument is put to you, dryness 
invades your mouth, cold things become a delight. Remember what 
the doctor said to you: Do not drink. But the doctor is absent, the 
fever present. What did the doctor say? You wish to quell that fever? 
Do not give way to it. If you ally yourself with the doctor against the 
fever, you will be two. If you give way to the fever, the doctor is 
vanquished—but to the patient’s harm, not the doctor’s. 


But God forbid that Christ, the Physician, should be vanquished 
in those whom he foreknew and predestined, for he also called the 
same. And whom he called, them he also justified. And whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. (Rom. viii, 29, 30). Let vices be 
checked, lusts cured; let the devil and his angels be tormented with 
malice. If God be for us, who is against us? (Rom, viii, 81). 
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By living well, begin to enact spiritually what Christ showed forth 
in the resurrection of his body. Do not, indeed, now hope for that 
same thing, the possession, the truth, the actual incorruptibility of 
the body. That is faith’s reward, and the reward will be given when 
the day is ended. Let us now labour in the vineyard, let us look for 
the end of the day. For he who hired us to work does not forsake us,: 
lest we should become disheartened. He who makes ready to give the 
workman his reward when the day is done, also feeds him while he is 
working. In the same way the Lord feeds us, his workmen in this 
world, not only with bodily food, but also with food for the mind. 
If he did not feed us, I would not be speaking. Because he feeds us 
with his word, we also do this who preach him, not to your bellies 
but to your minds. You hungry men are being fed. You are giving 
praise while you feast. What does this sudden exclamation of yours 
mean, if no food has reached your minds? But we, what are we? His 
ministers, his servants. For what we give out to you we do not pro- 
duce from our own store, but from his storehouse. Thence we also 
live, for we are fellow servants. And what do we minister to you? 
His bread, or the Bread himself? Anyone who hired a workman for 
his vineyard could give him bread, but not himself. Christ gives him- 
self to his workmen. He gives himself in the bread; he lays himself 
up as reward. It is not as we say: If we eat now, what shall we have 
at the end? We indeed eat, but he is not consumed. He fills (reficit) 
the hungry, without lessening himself (deficit). He, then, feeds those 
who labour, and remains their full reward. For what can we receive 
better than himself? If he had anything better than himself, he would 
give that; but nothing is better than God, and Christ is God. Listen: 
In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God (John i, 1). Who can grasp this? Who can drink it in? 
~ Who can consider it? Who contemplate it? Who worthily reflect upon 
it? No one. The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (John i, 
14). He calls you to this—to labour as a workman. The Word was 
made flesh. He himself calls you. The Word will be your praise. The 
Lord will be your reward. 
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REVIEWS 


St JoHN or THE Cross, Doctor oF Divine Love AND CONTEMPLATION. 
By Fr Gabriel, O.D.C. Translated by a Benedictne of Stanbrook 
(Mercier Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Popular introductions to the Spanish Mystics of the character of 
Professor Allison Peers’s Spirit of Flame and Mother of Carmel are 
much needed in the modern fever for mystical writings. But of more 
profound and lasting value are the works of those who have lived as 
well as studied such high and difficult spirituality. Fr Gabriel, the 
Spanish Carmelite, has proved himself to belong to this latter cate- 
gory, and his work on St John of the Cross, here revised and doubled 
in extent by the addition of a series of lectures on St Teresa, has been 
regarded widely as the best exposition in a short space of the Saint’s 
mystical doctrine. Paticularly useful is the appendix to the first part 
of the work in which the author arbitrates in the specialised dispute 
about the place of ‘acquired contemplation’ in the ascent and of the 
‘normality’ of mystical states in the heights of the spiritual life. He 
shows that Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. approaches these problems 
too exclusively as a speculative theologian. For him, therefore, it is 
understandable that true contemplation does not begin until, on the 
quieting of meditation and the passage of the first purgation, God 
infuses the contemplative graces directly into the, by now, passive 
soul. There is, for him, no room for an ‘acquired contemplation’ here. 
But the more experimental and psychological approach reveals a 
period between the cessation of meditation or discursive prayer and 
the full gift of divine contemplation. The soul already begins to be 
moved by the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and is becoming progressively 
passive yet at the same time she needs to practise actively the 
presence of God and to continue to do many things preparatory to the 
reception of the divine infusion. Evidently this activity is moved by 
supernatural virtues, but it is this period of deepening purification 
and growing passivity, linked to a faithful activity, that other theo- 
logians have called ‘acquired’ contemplation. Fr Gabriel thus shows 
that there need be no ultimate conflict of views. 

Similarly he modifies Pére Garrigou’s thesis that the mystic ascent 
of Mount Carmel is the normal way to sanctity and heaven; describ- 
ing ‘normal’ as ‘not-extraordinary or co-natural’. In this manner he 
leaves room for the many holy people who seem to have been leagues 
distant from divine espousals and mystical marriages, and whom 
experience has taught us to recognise as reaching up to the very 
heights of sanctity. Otherwise ‘the active temperament’ might be 
regarded as unlikely to reach perfection. 

To all this very valuable mediation in the modern disputes Fr 
Gabriel now adds a very useful discussion on the No pensar nada of 
some of the Spanish mystical writers. This phrase might well be 
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taken—as indeed it has been—to inculcate the suppression of all 
intellectual activity and so to induce a kind of Quietist nirvana. ‘To 
think of Nothing’ may be an aspect of the Prayer of Quiet when the 
soul quietens the discursive reasoning of the mind, but according 
to St Teresa the soul may never suppress an intellectual activity. 
Fr Gabriel shows how St John of the Cross insisted that to practise 
contemplation the soul must go out to meet God, until the time comes 
when she seems to be doing nothing, thinking nothing except for 
some uncontrollable meanderings of the imagination, but remaining 
simply and quietly in the presence of God. Finally he returns to his 
point in justifying St John of the Cross as the ‘Doctor of Active Con- 
templation’. 

This is indeed a book of practical guidance in the life of prayer and 
in the reading of the mystics, invaluable to director and penitent 
‘alike. CoNnRAD PEpuER, O.P. 


THE Priest’s GuipgE In Hoty Wezex. By Arthur Proudman. (Burns 
Oates; 1s. 6d.) 

Terse, brief and complete, this synopsis of the ceremonies and 
sacristy work for Holy Week is the sort of thing many a parish priest 
has longed for, perhaps even attempted himself but left unfinished. 
Each day dealt with, Palm Sunday and the last three days of Holy 
Week, begins with a brief conspectus of the ceremony (indispensable 
in instructing servers), continues with an account of the preparations 
necessary, and con¢ludes with a synopsis of the ceremonies from the 
celebrant’s point of view. So far as we are able to judge, Fr Proud- 
man has attained a high degree of accuracy and any omissions are not 
essential. For example, he says the celebrant should face east in the 
baptistry; Fortescue adds, wisely, ‘if possible’. Alas, it often is not. 
The book, which includes all the Latin texts said by the priest when 
away from the Missal, is gratifyingly free from misprints (‘prophesies’ 
on p. 38 should be ‘prophecies’), is clearly printed, and apart from 
the curling paper cover, pleasant to handle. In a second edition, 
‘which is bound ,to follow, one or two phrases might be re-worded, 
e.g., ‘spread with white cloth’ (p. 39) and ‘(incense) is imposed’ (p. 
13)—shades of Dale-Baldeschi! or: 

The clergy owe a debt of gratitude to Fr Proudman for giving us 
the fruits of his experience in so useful a form, and it is to be hoped 
4t will be a powerful aid in conveying to the laity something of the 
mysterium tremendum that is enshrined in our Holy Week cere- 
monies. J. D. CricutTon 


Ever anp tHe GryeHon. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 6s.) 

I have read this small book twice. In between readings, I came 
across this descripton of one of the New Testament Hpistles: ‘a 
pattern is worked which for richness of meaning, harmony of design, 
and depth and variety of colour, has few parallels. The effect is like 
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that of some masterpiece of tapestry. It arrests the attention as a 
whole, and absorbs it with every detail’. Without seeming to exag- 
gerate, I think this description does apply to the four conferences 
which Fr Vann gave to the members of St Joan’s Alliance on the 
Vocation of Women. 


He takes three great catholic women, St Catherine of Siena, our 
Lady, and St Monica and one symbol of catholic womanhood, Beat- 
rice of Dante, and with the Gospel texts and the Pope’s Encyclical 
on the Mystical Body he weaves a small but perfect piece of theo- 
logical tapestry. 


The first practical principles of the spiritual life are well illustrated 
from the marvellous achievement of the Saint of Siena. Our Lady 
naturally occupies the centre of the stage in such a theme as the 
vocation of motherhood and round the Pauline text of the length and 
the breadth and the height and the depth of God’s love, Fr Vann has 
woven a truly satisfying meditation of practical insight. St Monica 
illustrates the vocation of tears in the third part, which clearly shows 
that the golden thread of christian hope and gladness is of the very 
texture of the pattern. The fourth part on the leadership of love is a 
fitting conclusion and it is left to Dante’s Beatrice to explain to us 
the secret of the whole picture. 


Though addressed in the first instance to an audience of women, 
this is an inspiring book for all and especially for priests. If a true 
mother, said Mgr Bougaud of St Monica, must possess a priestly 
heart, the heart of a true priest must be a maternal one. 

P. J. Froop 


SECOND-CENTURY CHRISTIANITY: A COLLECTION oF FRAGMENTS. By 
Robert M. Grant. (S.P.C.K.; 6s.) 


As ‘a little corpus of those odds and ends which link the New 
Testament period with the developed Catholicism of the end of the 
second century’ this book is hardly satisfactory, being incomplete. 
As a textbook which brings together, in convenient shape, transla- 
tions of the greater part of second century fragments, it is useful. 
The translation of Pseudo-Tertullian Against All Heresies is wel- 
come; and the heretical fragments of the period are given at length. 
It is a pity that no room was found for the letter of the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne; and the commendation of St Irenaeus sent by 
the former church to the Bishop of Rome surely deserves to be in- 
cluded. It is hard, too, to see why, in the section on Pantaenus, the 
passages from the Stromata, Bk I, and from Eusebius, have been 
left out. Were there space other points might be raised. In general, 
it seems that the editor’s selection has been prejudiced to some 
extent by his strong conviction as to the ‘fluidity’ of second century 
Christianity. A. RB. 
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Tue History or THe Pruirive Cuurcu. By Jules Lebreton, 8.J., 
and Jacques Zeiller. Translated from the French by Ernest C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. Vol. II. The Church in the Third Century, 
Part I. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 

It is difficult to determine the exact public in England for which 
this translation is intended. Perhaps it was planned as a textbook to 
be used in seminaries and some convents. It will be found admirably 
suited to such a purpose by those who hold that ecclesiastical history 
is a subject complete in itself. Both authors possess solid learning, 
strong orthodoxy, and a capacity for clear exposition. The translation 
is simple, lucid and direct. There are, of course, occasional mis- 
prints, e.g., arcae for areae, and classical names at times preserve 
their French forms, as in the case of Hutrope. But such slight slips 
are inevitable among so much crowded detail. Probably most of the 
sections in the present volume contain at least one statement that 
specialists would like to question; the remark that the Didache was 
composed thirty or forty years earlier than the Shepherd of Hermas 
(p. 583) is only one rather obvious example. But this is a flaw in- 
herent in all textbook technique. The bibliography is at times mis- 
leading, thus the Historia Augusta is quoted frequently without any 
discussion of its authenticity. Lhe treatment of third-century Greco- 
Roman history is frankly inadequate. But both these defects can be 
remedied if the book is used in conjunction with Dom Basil Steidl’s 
Patrologia and the last volume of the Cambridge Ancient History. 

G.M. 


Tur Way or Lire accorDING To Laorzu. Translated by Witter 
Bynner. (Editions Poetry London; 4s. 6d.) 

The translator of this version of the Tao Teh Ching has the 
advantage of being honest. He tells us that he cannot read Chinese 
though he has had two years’ experience of life in China and has 
ollaborated in Chinese translation with Dr Kiang Kang-hu. He alse 
reveals himself in his introduction as an anarchist in religion, admit- 
ting of no laws or outward ceremonies, damning all priests and 
popes. He considers that with this background he is well fitted to 
present a modern, un-academic, not-too-literal translation of a work 
which has been done into English by Arthur Waley himself. The 
modern craze for modern versions necessarily opens the way to ex- 
cessive interpretation. Having reversed the old exegetical principle 
that the more difficult version is to be preferred, the new translator 
jumps at the clearest meaning, which is only too liable to be the one 
he himself understands best. The reader will therefore pick up this 
present translation of the book of Tao with extreme caution. He 
will find ‘charity’ used in a pejorative sense, he will notice a stress 
on the evils of words and limitation of understanding; and he will 
be unable to miss the condemnation of codes. All this. may be 
Laotzu; but the yeader will harbour his suspicions and wonder 
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whether a language so remote from his own can be rendered justly 
by so biassed and unintelligent a translator. 

Nevertheless some good Tao-isms come through these barriers, 
and the version is useful in its presentation and quite happily 
phrased. It is a text which those who are interested in the present 
universal ‘mysticism’ popularised by Aldous Huxley should acquire 
and study. It reveals many of the weaknesses and the attractions of 
this new religion, which claims Laotzu for one of its prophets. The 
candour of the translator will lead the student to analyse with the 
help of this text present day Taoism rather than the words of an 
ancient Chinese sage. ConraD PEpLER, O.P. 


Tur RagpickERS’ Priest. By Joseph A. Mullins, C.S.Sp. (Mercier 
Press, Cork; 6s). 

In January 1931 Jean Frederic Lamy finally abandoned his 
attempt to found a new religious congregation which would devote 
itself to the needs of French youth. His last apostolic effort ended in 
failure. After his death in 1931 the congregation revived and, as 
foretold by the founder, since 1941 has been established at Ourscamp 
under the protection of the Cistercians. [hese ‘Servants of Jesus 
and Mary’ are quietly being trained for an apostolate among French 
youth, and only time will show the part it is to play in the great 
work for youth being carried out by the Church in France. In 
inspiration it would seem to be one of those foundations due to the 
special intervention of our Lady whose constant appearances all over 
the world in these days are one of the significant facts of modern 
history. 

Indeed Fr Lamy’s whole life seems to have been influenced by 
visions of our Lady from that of the [Immaculate Conception in 
1863 until he died with her name on his lips. There were the visions 
of our Lady and Satan, disputing; the command given to set up the 
shrine of Notre Dame du Bois; the weeping statue, and many others. 
For Fr Lamy did very many things before his final failure. For 
fifteen years he ran an Institute for the young in the industrial 
district of Troyes, then after a brief attempt at founding an orphan- 
age, he worked for the ragpickers of St Ouen for eight years. Finally, 
as curé at La Corneuve until 1923 he devoted himself wholly to the 
service of the poor, indifferent peasants and those inert souls brought 
to the parish by an encroaching industrialism. This ig the life of a 
poor French priest with all the wondrous devotion and self-sacrifice 
of which that class is capable. Yet an extraordinary intervention of 
the supernatural in his life seems certain, and without doubt the 
evidence will one day be submitted to the Church’s judgment. 
Certainly the apparitions are remarkable, sometimes almost playful, 
but significant. Our Lady condemns Modernism, the decay of 
family life, the desecration of Sunday, the insubordination of minds, 
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all things which the good curé would deplore. It is only fifteen years 
since Fr Lamy died and‘it would seem that once again we have 
manifest evidence of the intimate workings of the supernatural in 
the ordinary life of the Church. Damian Macratu, O.P. 


Tux Fiieut anp tHE Sone. By 8. M. C. and L. M. Anperson. 
(Chatto and Windus; 6s.) 

This skilfully contrived tale of the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
in Devon recreates more effectively than many historical tomes the 
sufferings and endurance of the unhappy victims of Henry VIII's 
religious innovations. And in Robin Hackworthy, the reputed 
changeling, who is more reminscent of Francis of Assisi than of 
Robin Goodfellow, S. M. C. has created an enchanting character, 
worthy successor of Brother Petroc. His simplicity, his deep appre- 
ciation of the loveliness in nature and his worship of God in poetic 
outburst counterbalance the grimness of the sufferings of the ejected 
Religious. Although Robin, whom even his kinsfolk suspected of 
being a faery-child, dominates the story, there are several outstand- 
ing characters. he general picture of village and monastic life in 
Devon on the eve of, and during, the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
is effective and, as in 8S. M. C.’s previous novels, many vignettes, 
such as the wedding procession of the Lady Margaret Howard, a 
meeting of a Stannary Parliament at Crockern Tor, and the pillaging 
of Buckfast, are particularly telling. 

There is, as one would expect from the author of Brother Petroc’s 
Return, a vivid account of medieval religious life, in the Cistercian 
Abbey of Buckfast, where Robin’s nephew, John Hackworthy, be- 
came a monk, and in the Cannonsleigh Priory of Augustinian 
Canonesses, where Lizz Brownrigg of Robin’s village became Sister 
Elizabeth. Around these two, each a rugged and forceful character, 
is centred the account of the loss of their religious homes. Even to 
those well-learned in this period of history, this account of the des- 
-truction of the monasteries will give a fuller realisation of the suffer- 
ings it involved for those who remained faithful to their vows. 

The poetic title of the novel is not misleading for there is, as 
already indicated, a gracious relief in the poetic outpourings of the 
faery-like Robin who found in the strange Hermit of Mis Tor a 
friend who loved God and could rejoice in his songs of the loveliness 
“of God’s creatures. One hopes that this novel will have as wide a 
public as ‘Brother Petroc’ and that many will listen to Robin singing 
‘The song of the Maker of Heaven and earth’. KM: 


Lerrers rrom Rusu Green. By John C. Heenan. (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) 

It has ofen been remarked that in these hectic days we have lost 
the art of letter-writing, as, for instance, it was practised in the 
eighteenth century. And how tiresome a lengthy letter can be when 
one is occupied with many jthings. Father Joseph Sinclair, the 
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letter-writer in thig ‘intellectual drama with three central charac- 
ters’, indulges in very lengthy letters. Unlike the gossipy letters of 
Horace Walpole or the informative letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, they are not always easy to read. Of course, their content 
is very different, for it covers the vast range of apologetics. 

The letters are addressed to a niece who finds it necessary to 
explain the Catholic Faith to her pagan boy friend. Her appeal to 
her priest-uncle provokes lengthy expositions of the familiar apolo- 
getic, along with, no doubt for verisimilitude, a certain amount of 
avuncular advice and parochial gossip. There is much valuable 
information in the letters but one wonders if this fictionalised letter- 
writing is quite the best medium for presenting it. 

The reader who shares the inquiring niece’s patience will learn 
much that should lead to a fuller appreciation of the Faith and which 
should be helpful in discussions with non-Catholics. K. M. 


Tur CANONESSES or St AUGUSTINE OF THE LATERAN-WINDESHEIM 
ConcreGation. (Our Lady’s Priory, Haywards Heath; 1s.) 

This is a short, well-written and illustrated account of the origin 
and spirit of the Canonesses, who now live and offer their praise to 
God in the well-appointed Priory at Haywards Heath. It is meant 
to supply for the fuller account included in a larger work, A Link 
between the Flemish Mystics and the English Martyrs, unfortun- 
ately now unobtainable. The Priory is indeed a very important link 
between the life of the old Regular Canons and Canonesses, who go 
back to before St Augustine, and Gerard Groote, St Thomas More, 
Louvain and Bruges. The spirit of the ‘Brethren of the Common 
Life’ continues in this Priory to bring grace upon our land. COUR, 
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